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ABSTRACT 
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GUIEELIMES FOR THE DEVEIiOIMEIIT OF IREVDCATIONAL EDUCATION 
H?0®AMS AT m JUNIOR HIGH SCIDOL LEVEL 

The developnent of usable guidelines for use In organizing, operating, 
and administering prevocational education programs 'was the purpose of this 
doctoral dissertation. Need for such a study was based upon several premises 
supported by current education program developments Including the following: 

1. A growing acceptance of the need for continuous vocational 
education from early childliood throughout life, 

2. An expending program of vocational education in the secondary 
schools . 

3. Increasing Iriportance of and difficulty in making a rational 
career choice on the pert of students. 

4. Recognition of the v^lue of prevocational education and funding 
for its support in federal legislation. 

Many of the present methods of offering prevocational education 
appear to be unsatisfactory, providing no clear pattern to 
foUow. 

6. Some premising pilot and denoiistratlon programs ;dilch have 
been established in prevocational education. 

Specific Objectives of the Study 
following specific objectives guided the direction of the 

To Identify important characteristics of existing prevocational 
education programs. 



The 

study: 

1 . 
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2, To identify unl<iuG and different approaches for initiating 
and conducting prevocatlonal education programs, 

3« To synthesize tentative guidelines which merit wide application 
for junior high school prevocatlonal education, 

4. To select} refine, and finalize the tentative guidelines 
with the assistanv'e of a jury of experts. 

Conclusion s 

The following conclusions are based upon an interpr station of the 
data presented in the study: 

1. Programs of jinior hi^ school prevocational eiucation up to 1970 
were relatively new and exhibited loeuiy different characteristics and forms, 
however, several ccannon characteristics were identified, 

Moat programs utilized about one- sixth of the total student class 
time with occupational orientation, they provided infonation concerning 
all levels of occupations, they used an esq^lence centered nonverbal 
approach utilizing field trips and resource people to provide information, 
€,nd esophasizlng both career orientation and career coloration . 

2, Most of the Junior high school prevocational education programs 
were based upon the develojnental theory of career choice and development 
which assustts students make a progression of career decisions (Tver a 
period of several years, 

3« Two basic approaches were largely used to provide prevocational 
education in the Junior high school: the interdiscipUnaiy approach and 
the separate course approach. The trend seemed to be toward using the 
interdisciplinary method. 
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Thirteen porogreun areas were identified as being important to 
the development of Junior high school pirevocational education programs. 

The identified program areas and the order in vdiich the Jury specified 
they should be considered when organizing a new program are as foUovrs: 
program objectives, program design, instructional staff selection, grade 
level of student involvement, staff training, program financing, curriculum 
and activities, coranunily involvement, student selection, facilities and 
equipment, guidance and counseling, program sup>ervlsion, and program evalua- 
tion. 

5. Of the above areas those which were identified as the most 
important in consideration \rere program objectives, program design, and 
instructional staff selection, 

6, The foUovdng guidelines which were validated in this study should 
be used in the development of Junior high school prevocational education 



programs: 




6.1 The objectives of Junior high school prevocational education 
programs should be directed toward student understanding of 
career opportunities and assessment of personal Interests, 
abilities, and limitations, 

6.2 The design of prevocational education programs should be such 
that the most effective orientation to the world of work may 
be provided, 

6.3 The Instructional staff in prevocational education should be 
familiar with the program goals and ^Jectives, well versed 
in the occupations relating to their instructional area, and 
proficient in the skills of teaching and incorporating 

occupational information Into the subject oaterlal. 
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6.4 Effective occupational education can beet be accomp}J.shed by 
providing some form of occupational acquaintance, oi'ientation, 
exploration and porepetration in grades K through twelve . 

6.5 Prevocational e^iucation staff menibers should be :provided with 
in-service education and class preparation time oomjQcnsizrate 
with the objectives of the program, 

6.6 Rrevocational education sho’old be recognized as an important 
part of the educational program, Justifying adequate funds to 
effectively operate the program. 

6.7 Curriculum and activities for prevocational education programs 
should be carefully stmctured to provide an expLoratocry view 
of career opportunities and assessment of personal Interests 
and abilities, 

6.8 Cosuounity involvetnent in prevocational education in essential 
in maintaining parental and public interest in the program, 
as well as providing students with an opportunity for a 
realistic view of the wOTld of work, 

6.9 public schools should provide prevocational education as an 
integral part of the educatlonsG. experience of Junior high 
school students. 

6.10 Appropriate and adequate facilities and equipment sliould be 
made available for programs of prevocational education to 
provide students with the (Opportunity to participate in 
relevant and realistic experiences* 

6.U Occupational counselors should be available to help students 
assess their interests, abilities, needs, and desires as they 
plan for the fliture tJirough the prevocational education 
program. 
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6.12 The adminlutration and supervision of prevocational education 
programs should have as their goal the most efficient and 
meaningful educational experience possible for the student, 

6.13 Continuous and planned programs of evaluation should be an 
integral port of all prevocational education programs. 
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RecQnaaenclatjLon s 

The foUovrlng reccjnmendatlons are made by the investigator as a result 
of having made this stu(^; 

1» That these guidelines be disseminated end used by educators in 
developing prevocational education programs in junior high schools. 

2. That continued effort be made bo further develop and refine 
guidelines for emerging ptt'ograms of prevocational education through the pro- 
motion of research, seminars and publications. 

3. That there be some effort made at the national level, to standardize 
the terminology used in prevocational educatden programs, so that lines of 
communication can be opened to the exchange of ideas concerning the various 
aspects of the program. 

4. That those concerned with curriculum development at the state level 
begin placing greater enqphasis upon occupational orientation and exploration 
in the elementary and Junior high school cvurriculums . 

5. That continued effort be directed toward identifying and develop- 
ing curriculum materialL: in areas such as industrial arts, home economics 

and busljiess education \4dch might serve as core materials for newly developed 
junior high school pa*evocational education programs. 

6. That the state departments of education provide workshops for 
teachers and administrators concerning the organization and operation of 
elementary and Junior high school prevocational education programs. 

Methodology 

The initial step in carrying out this research was to make an in-depth 
stucty of literature identifying a theoretical basis for offeririg prevocational 





education programs in the junior high schools. Most of these programs had 
been in existence less than two years, therefore, little could be found in 
literature relative to their organization, operation and administration. 

To fill this void, it was decided that as zoany programs of occupa- 
tional orientation and exploration as possible should be identified and 
studied throughout the United States. Through the assistance of the 
\'arious State Departments of Education, twenty-rdne local programs were 
identified for study. A questionnaire was developed and sent to the local 
dii'ectors of these programs asking for informatioa relative to the organi- 
zation, operation and adbninistration of their programs. Twenty schools 
returned usable data. 

After reviewing the literature, analyzing the questionnaires, and 
personally visiting three programs, the writer inventoried certain coomon 
program areas. A Jiury of e^q>erts was asked to review these program areas, 
arranging them in the sequence in which they should be considered when 
developing a new program of prevocational education in a Junior high 
school; to Indicate the relative importance of each, using a four point 
scale; and to recommend adjditional areas or delete those felt to be in- 
appropriate. 

The jury was compoded of individuals believed to be knowledgeable 
about prevocational education. Seventeen jury nailers were selected, 
occupying such positions as state director of vocational education-, local 
director of vocational education, jtrofessor of educational administration, 
state guidance director , local counselor, principal and teacher. 

The writer made appropriate changes and refinements in the program 
areas reccnaended by the Jury meohers. A guideline statement was 



formulated for. each program area and guiding principles providing direction 
to the area were added. These tentative guidelines and guiding principles 
were then sutmitted to the to determine their level of agreement. 

Juror reactions were recorded using a four point agreement scale and hy 
written cotanents. 

The level of jxury agreement with each guiding statement was analyzed 
in terms of laodal responses, mean responses and standard deviation. Any 
guiding princiule receiving a mean rating of <i.50 or greater was accepted 
as a valid statement and was incorporated into the final set of program 
guidelines. All cooments of the Jurors concerning the guideline state- 
ment for each program area were considered in making appropriate revisions 
in the final set of program guidelines. 

Major Findings 

Ihe findings of this study are summarized in terms of the theory of 
vocational choice euxd development upon which most Junior high school pre- 
vocational education ivograms have been based, the general characteristics 
of Junior high school prevocatlonal education programs existing at the 
time of this study, and guidelines for the organization, operation and 
administration of prevocatlonal education programs in the Junior high 
school. 

Theories of Vocational Choice 

The theories of vocational choice and development were found to 
generally fail into one of four major categories: trait-factor theories, 
peraonallly thecaries, developmental theories, and sociological theories. 

The tiait-lhctor approach is viewed as a point-la- time occurrence con- 
Q tistir^g of Batching oocupatlcoal opportunities with the characteristics 
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of an individual. The personality theories see the needs of the individual, 
represented by the personality, being satisfied through the requirements of 
the occupation. Developpaental approaches see vocational choice as the 
process of self concept development throiigh compromise choices and adjust- 
ments. The sociological theories viev vocational choice as the process 
of the Individual developing techniques to cope with his environment. 

Educators have usually emplcjyed the trait-factor and sociological 
approaches to vocational choice and developaent in the past, with vocational 
education relying heavily upon the trait- factor approach. Students were 
allowed to pass through the elementary and junior high school educational 
program with little mention of occupations and the world of work. Then, 
at some point in during high school, usually in the ninth or tenth 
grade, the student was e^cted to make an occupational choice so that he 
nay begin specific vocational preparation. This occupational decision 
generally was a matching of the student's traits with occupational 
opportunities • 

As a result, vocational education tended to shy away frem the 
occupational exploration phase of education and operated under the assuiai>- 
tion that the students' vocational choice was well grounded and definite 
in nature. Implications of the developnental approach to career solution 
suggest that occupational education must begin in kindergarten and be 
incorporated into the entire school curriculum at all grade levels • 

A developDoental theory of vocational choice and development as 
Gin^erg, Super and others have advanced, depict the young person passing 
throu^ several sta^s in tl^ process of occupational declsion-naking. 

These stages ^lude fantasy choices, tentative choices, and realitiiio 
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choice. 
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Although thefle BtAges do not occur at the &ame age in all individuals, 
the Junior high school student viH be in one or more of the four stages 
in the tentative choice perioc’.. In general, individuals at this point in 
vocational developcient are becoming acquainted with various occujations, 
considering their ovm abilities and limitations in performing a job, and 
making some value Judgments concerning the rewards which may be received 
from performing the task. 

The Junior high school prevocational education programs which were 
^studied appeared to be organized with the developmental approach in mind. 
BasicaUyi these programs provided the student with an opportunity to 
e:^ore a wide range of occupational opportunities and to compare the Job 
requirements with his interests, abilities and limitations without makf.ng 
any issnedlate and inflexible vocational comtoltiaent. 

General C?haracterlsjd.cs of Junior High 
School Brevocatloflaall Education Progrto 

The individual characterietics of the Junior high school prevocational 
education programs surveyed varied f^om school to school and from state to 
state, however, there were sane cemon elements and trends established from 
the analysis of the descriptive program data. 

Table 1 shows that guidance personnel were utilized in all of the 
programs, while vocational personnel were involved in less than cne-half 
of the programs. Approodnately four- fifths of the progrems reported that 
all teachers in the school were familiar with the prevocational education 
program, tout only one-third were reported as actively participating. 
Itinety-flve percent of the schools offered orientation to all vocations, 
had required participation, and had some provisions for program evaluation. 
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OABLE 1 

QSNBiAL CHARACTERISTICS OF JlflOQOR mOH SCHOOL 
HIRVDCATIOKAL EDUaTION IROCSIAHS 





Item 


Total 

Schools 

Responding 


Percent 

Yes 


Percent 

No 


1. 


The specialized talejits of 
guidance personnel are used. 


18 


100 


0 


2. 


The program has provisions for 
evaluation. 


20 


95 


5 


3. 


The iirogram has reqiuired par- 
tic Ipatior.. 


20 


95 


5 


4. 


The prevocational education 
program offers orientation to 
all vocations. 


20 


95 


5 


5. 


Studokta assess their oim 
aptitudes and abilities. 


20 


90 


10 


6. 


All teachers in the school are 
ftolliar with the prevocatlcoal 
education program. 


18 


83 


17 


7. 


Vfrltten course objectives are 
available. 


20 


75 


25 


8 . 


The jrogram is experimental. 


20 


70 


30 


9. 


The specialized talents of 
vocailotial educatic»i personnel 
are used. 


IS 


44 


56 


10. 


All Junior liigh school teachers 
are participating in the pre- 
vocfitional education program. 


12 


33 


67 



O 




T 
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V/ritten program objectives were available in only three-qiaarters of the 
programs, the absence of which was considered a serious fault. Seventy 
percent of the programs were of an experixoental nature, indicating to 
some degree the newuv^ss of prevocational education and an uncertainty about 
the most effective approach* Student assessment of aptitudes and abilities 
was an integral peirt of the program in ninety percent of the cases* 

Table 2 generally indicates the degree of par ticipatj on in the pre- 
vocational education program* Although the range of time that the programs 
have been in existence spans twenty years, most had been in effect less than 
three years. The moDDber of schools involved witWji the system also varied 
a great deal, however, most systems reported that they had only a single 
school participating in prevocational education, presumably due to the 
experimental .nature of of the programs* 

The amount of instructiona.1 time spent on prevocational education 
varied with the program approach used; however^ IjBO hours of instructional 
time annually or approximtely one class period per day appeared to be the 
most popular* Selection and use of instructional staff did not appear to 
have much standardization, resulting in the wide range in nuznber of full 
time and part-time instr*u:tional staff* The zero entries in Table 2 account 
for the use of only full time or oiUy part-time instructors in several pro- 
grams, not the use of both types* The median figures of eleven full time 
and two and one-half part-time prevocational education teachers seem to 
most accurately describe the situation* 

Class size, althou^ showing some variability, tended to group around 
twen^-five students per class or about the same size as other classes in 
the school system* Approximately ten percent of prevocational insti actional 
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tlr/w wao flpent on direct obeervation of occupations^ while twenty percent 
involved viewing tiJinB, listening to resource people and participating in 
group discussions about careers. 

Table 3 contains the three or four most common responses to open-ended 
questions concerning the foilovdng prevocational education program character- 
istics: major program objectives, program design, grade level of student 
participation, activities and educational media, primary responsibility for 
program direction, vocational education programs offered in the local high 
school, source of additional funds for prevocational education program 
operation, and special equipment and facilities which would be deslrr';le if 
funds wore available. 

Acquainting students with an array of Jdb opportunities was one of 
the primary program objectives of one-half of the respondents, providing 
students with an oppcrtunity to evaluate their abilities and Interests 
was advanced by one-third of the progiams €md encouraging students to con- 
tinue their education was given by approxlmatel^y one-fifth of those reporting. 

One-telf of the prograioa reporting said that they were designed to 
offer both career orientation and career exploration. One-fovirth of the 
respondents considered their progxtuns to be only career orientation. Ihe 
ei^th grade was found to be the grade level where prevocational education 
was offered most often, closely followed by the seventh and ninth grades. 

Films axid filmstrips were the educational media most comaonly used; 
a part of ninety percent of the programs. Resource people and speakers 
were utilized in eighty-five percent of the programs and field trips proved 
to be the most popular class actl*/lty, being reported in eighty percent of 
the cases. 
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TABLE 3 

OQtERAL CHARACTroiSTK;S OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHJOL 
reEVDGATIOlIAL EDUCATION HlO(2lAMS 



o 

ERIC 



Item 


Total 
Number of 
Schools 


Percent 

Reporting 

Item 


1. 


MAJOR ERO<SAM OBJECTIVES: 
a. To acquaint the students with the 
largest possible number of Job 
opportunity areas >Mch may be 
available to 'tiiem upon cotn:g;>le- 
tiou of their schooling. 


19 


42 




b. R'evocational education should 
provide an opportunity for each 
student to evalxiate his own 
abilities and interests. 




32 




c. I^evocational education should 
be designed to encourage students 
to continue their education. 




21 


2. 


KUXatAH DESCRIPTION: 
a. Career orientation. 


20 


25 




b. Occupational exploration. 




15 




c. Equal eoptasis on both of the 
above. 




50 


3» 


GRADE LEVEL BftRTICIBATlNQ: 
a . Eighth greide . 


20 


75 




b . Seventh grade . 




65 




c . Ninth grade . 




55 


4. 


ACTIVITIES AND EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA USED: 

a. FilBS and filmstrips. 


20 


90 




b. Resource people and speakers. 




85 




c. Field trips. t 




80 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 



Item 


Total 
Hwnbca* of 
Schools 


Percent 

Reporting 

Item 


5. 


RESPOHSIBILITO FOR DIRECTION OF THE 
FREVOCATIDNAL EDUCATION HlOCaiAM: 
a . Admlnl stration . 


20 


50 




b. Director of Vocational Education, 




25 




c • Guidance Department • 




20 




d. Industrial Arts . 




20 


6. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IROCaiAMS OFmED 
IN THE LOCAL HIGH SCHX)L: 
a. Business Education. 


19 


100 




b. Home Economics. 




84 




c. Distributive Education. 




74 




d. Trade and Industry. 




74 


7. 


SOURCE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 
OIERATINO THE HtOCSRAM: 
a. Vocational education assistance. 


20 


35 




b. Local budget. 




30 




c. Local and state funds. 




20 




d. Elementary and Secondary 
BdUication Act. 




10 


8. 


3IBCIAL BQ9UIB«Sn: AND FACILITIES 
DSSStSD IF FUNDS WERE AVAILABLE: 
a. Viewing and listening equipment 
and facilities. 


16 


37 




b. Video tape equipment. 




25 




c. Tape pi^/ers and tapes. 




13 




d. Film projectors. * 




13 
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Responsibility or Joint responsibility for the direction of the 
total prevocatlonal education program was credited to the administration 
in fifty percent of the reported cases. The director of vocational educa- 
tion was named in one-fourth of the cases and the guidance department and 
industrial arts department were each mentioned in one- fifth of the programs. 

Respondents were asked which vocational education programs were avail- 
able in the high schools which the Junior high school students would attend. 
Business education was found to be available at all the high schools, home 
economics in about eighty-five percent of the schools, and distributive 
education and trade and Industry in approximately seventy-five percent of 
the secondary institutions. 

Kajiy of the Junior high school prevocatlona], education programs re- 
quired additional funds for operation. Additla'ial funds listed according 
to frequency of use are vocational education assistance, the local budget, 
local and state funds, and funds provided by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Host respcmdents indicated that there was a need for 
aidditional funds above what they were now receiving. If these funds were 
available, viewing and listening eqplpnent and faclUtles, and video tape 
equipment were the items most often mentioned as being high on the priority 
list of special equipment and facilities. 

Kn^ Guideliys and 
guiding BriiacipleB 

The fdllcwing thirteen guidelines and their accontparylng guiding 
principles were rated by the Jury and received a 2,50 or above mean score 
of agreement, baaed upon a four point scale, (4 - 3 ** 2 “ l)» atrongly 
agree, agree, disagree, and strongly dlsagras. Tbs guidelines were edited 
by the writer to incorporate suggeationa of the Jurors and to ii^ove 




Ji3 

*nd Luvder standing. Of the guiding principles, r>lne did rot receive 
the necessary 2.50 mean scare agreement rating and were not Included in this 
final set of guidelines, lii additlcii, two other statements were contradictory 
and were not included, even though they received the necessary mean score 
for acceptance. Minor changes were made in the wording of several of the 
guiding principles to improve clarity without altering the original meaning 
of the statemeiit. 
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guidelines for the DEVELOBIENT OF HtEVOC/^TIDNU. 
EDUCATION ISOCSAMS T»E JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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Program Objectives 

GUIDELIIJE ; Junior high school i3irevocatlonal er^ucatlca -program 
objectives shoulxi be directed toward student understanding career 
opportunities and assessment of personal Interests > abilities ^ and 
n mi tatlons » 

1. Brevocatlonal education program objectives should be prepared 
in vrlting so that they are readily available for use. 

2 , Teachers, s-tudcnts and parents should be involved in re-viewing 
objectives for prevocatlonal education programs, 

3. ft-evocatlonal education should acquaint the students with the 
largest possible mmdber of Job opipor-tunlty clus-ters which may be available 
-to then upm con^etlon of -their schooling, 

4, K'evocatlonal education should help students gain firs-thand 
knowledge, understanding and appreciation of the cbanglzig em^doyment 
patterns and opportunities. 

3 , Prevocatlonal education should allow students -to beccoe 
acquainted with many representative eureas of work, rather than Just 
the ones found in the local ccrsunlty. 

6. prevocatlonal educatl<m should be Inter dlsclpl-lnary in nature, 
ejqposing students -to a wide varleiy^ of occupational posslbili-tles. 

7, R'eviXMitlonal education should provide an opportuni-ty for each 
student -to evaluate his own interests and ablU-tles. 

6. I^evocatioiAl education shcuM help students develop a sound 
basis for selecting high school or post high school -training. 

22 
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9> nrevocatlonal education should help students develop a positive 
self isAge, Isgirove cheir social skills, and develop desirable attitudes 
toward work and fellow workers. 

10. Brevocational educatlcsi should help students develop an appreciation 
of doing a Job well, regardless of kind or degree, of recognizing that there 
Is dignity in all kinds of work, and understanding how work can become a 
source of satisfaction as well as a source of income. 

program Design 

GUIDEIilIiE : The design of prevocatlonal education programs should be 

such that the most effective orientation to the wcrld of work may be 
provided . 

1. Ihe prevocatlonal education program in the Junior high school 
should provide eig^tloratory experiences as well as orientation material. 

2. Occupational information should be incorporated into the 
regular classroom subject material on a day-to-day basis, utilizing 
separate courses in orientation to the world of work only when necessary. 

3. A of approxlBately one- sixth of the suident's instructional 

time should be spent In prevocatlonal education activities. 

4 . The size of prevocatlonal education classes shoul<^ be smaller 
than regular school classes. 

3 . fiach school should be allowed to develop their prevocatlotAl 
programs Independently of other schools. 
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Inatructlonal Staff Selection 

OUIDELZKB: Bie Inatguctlcoal staff In tgevocatlcoal education shcaild 
1)0 ftunlHar with the program goalo and ctojectlves t veil versed In the 
occupatlonB relating to their Instructional area , and proficient in the 
skills of teaching and Incorporating occupational Infccnaatlon into the 
3id)ject material . 

1. All teachers in the school should be familiar with the purposes 
and objectives of prevocatiooal education. 

2 . All teachers In the junior high school should be involved in the 
prevocational education program. 

3. New teachers should have a clear under standinc of the prevocational 
education program before tliey are hired, with some past experience in related 
jobs and careers. 

Grade Level of Student Involvement 

GUIDXLinE: Effective occupational education can heat be accourpUshed 
by providing seme form of occupational acquaintance, orientation , e xploration 
and preparation in grades K through twelve . 

1. Occupational education should be a continuous process from 
kindergarten tfarou^ grade twelve. 

2. Grades seven and eight appear to he the most effective place to 
offer structured programs of career orientation. 

3 . Prevocational education in grades seven and eight should he 
equally divided between career orientation and involvement in career 
exploration activities. 

arograa of career exploration such as industrial arts aud general ^ 
home economics are the most appropriate in grades nine and ten. 
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5. Vocational preparation for specific Jobs should be postjoned 
until grades eleven and twelve. 

Staff Training 

GUIDKLIHE ; Rrevocational education staff nembers should be provided 
with in-service education and cJass preparation time comnensurate with 
the objectives of the program . 

1. In-service education programs should be provided for teachers 
during the simmer prior to the initiation of a new program for the purpose 
of familiarizing the teacher with program goeas «md objectives, teaching 
techniques, and educational activities and media. 

2. The prevocatlonal teacher in-service education program should 
be required for all tecuihers participating in the program. 

3. A course designed to show teachers how occupational infonaatlon 
can be coorelated with sid>Ject content should be included in the under- 
graduate educational curriculum. 

4. The teacher coutract period lAould be lengthened to insure 
teacher time for in-service education and program development. 

5. Teachers engaged in teaching prevocatlonal units should be 
allowed additional preparation periods lor program development and 
coordination of course work. 

a?ogrsm Financing 

omDKLQIB: Rrevocationsil education should ^ recognised ^ w 
iinportant part of the educational pregrau . Justifying adequate funds to 
effectively operate the program . 

1. Additional costs for pr'wocational education programs should be 
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2. vocational funds should be used to stlnulate prevocaticnal educa- 
tion prc^ao development • 

3> Brevocational education should be considered a part of the local 
school program vith most of the additional funds coining from the local 
budget. 

4. Prevocational education should receive financial assistance on 
the same basis as other eduosational program areas. 

5 . An eumual budget should be provided for materials tuid eiuipnent 
used in the prevocational education program. 

6. Sufficient records should be kept of the prevocational education 
program so that costs can be ccnipared vith other educatrional programs. 

Curriculum and Activities 

GUIDErjIlS: Curriculum and activities for prevocational education 

programs should be carefully structured to provide an eagxLaratcry vtev of 
career opportunities and assessment of personal interests and abilities . 

1. !Qie prevocational curriculum and activities should develop under- 
standings of career opportunities as well as assist the student in deter- 
nlnii^ where his interests end abilities lie. 

2. ]^ogram activities should be lifelike and realistic, involving 
field trips, visuals and other modern functional methods and materials. 

3. The prevocational education program should stem from and ccoplement 
the existing school curriculum. 

4. Ibe prevocational education curriculum should cover all the major 
groupings of the Standard Industrial Coda. 

5. AH levels of es^lcvaent, from the semi-skilled to the professional, 
should be covered in each occiqpatlocal category. 



6. At least one- third of the available tlxe in career orien ation 
programs should be spent in direct observation of occupations. 

7. The prevocational curriculum and activities should be planned 
with the advice, counsel and support of the principal, aU teachers, and 
guidance personnel. 

8. The content of the prevocational education program must be such 
that it is interesting, stimulating, end easily understood by all partici- 
pants. 

9. The program should be flexible enough to be easily revised to 
improve effectiveness or take advantage of current learning opportunities. 

10. 'Jhe state department of education should assist local programs 

by making available educational materials, developing appropriate activities, 
making available educational expertise, and making arrangements for teacher 
education. 

11. Fimds should be made available to purchase some cocinercially 
produced occupatlcnal information materials, on different reading and 
interest le/els for use by students, teachers, counselors and coordinators. 

Ccpmmity Involvement 

ra rmw.TW B; Comamlty involvement ^ prevocatlocal education is 
essential in maintaining parental and public Interest in the program , 
as well as providing students vlth an opportunity foe a realistic view 
of the world of work . 

1. Lay advisory comaittees should be utilized in jdannlng, organizing, 
and evaluating programs of prevocational education in the Junior high school. 

2 , coBBunily r^esentatlves on adviscoy committees ^ould be ftem 
various eog^Iotyaent levels, and include parents, eiqd.oyers, and es^cyees. 
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3« Reirasentatives of various occupations in the coramuu.ty should 
serve as resource persons in the school. 

4. Local businesses and industries should be encouraged to serve 
as hosts fcr field trips. 

5. Business, government agencies, and other potential ea^ayers 
should be encoursiged to provide materials, facilities and expertise for 
prevocational education programs. 

6. The mss media such as newspapers, rsidlo, smd television should 
be used as a part of the program and mterials as veil as vehicles of 
public Informtioa. 

Student Selection 

OUIDBLIKB; Public schools should provide prevocational education 
as an integral part of the educational experience of Junior high school 
students . 

1. Career orientation programs in the seventh or el^th grade 
should have required participation. 

More advanced career exploration programs in the ninth and 
tenth grades should be offered on an elective basis. 

•»3 . Brevocatiooal education should be offered to college bound 
students as veil as ron-coUege bound students. 

*4. Brevocatlonal education Instruction is valuable to both bqjrs 
and girls. 

*lhe original guiding principle stated that prevooatiooal education 
vas of greater value to non-coUege bcund students than to college 
bound studants and of graater value to bogrs than to girls; however, 
the Jury disagreed with these statenents. In the writer's opinion 
these revised guiding princl]^s sore accurately e^qpress the 
beliefs of tbs ■sabers of the Jury and other persons actively 
O . Involved In prevocational education. 
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»nd gtiulpac nt 

CrUlDXLUlI: Apcroiylfcte and adegyiate facllltlea and bgolpaent should 
be made available for prograxas of prevocatlonal education to provide students 
with the oppcytunlly to participate in relevant and realistic eatperlence . 

1 . Existing classroora and labaratwies usually provide adequate 
facilities for offering prevocatlonal education programs. 

2 . The development of any special facilities should depend upon 
the objectives of program. 

3. Equipment should be simple, inexpensive, and multipurpose. 

4. Equipment lists should be derived from the content of the courses 
of stid/ which nahe up the ciurlculum. 

5 . A wide variety of equipment, related to a bro\d range of occupa- 
tions, should be made available to give students simulated manipulative 
experiences . 

Guidance and Counseling Services 

GUZhELUlE: Occupational coinselors should be available to help 
students assess their interests, abilities , needs , and desires as they 
plan for the future through the prevocatlonal education program . 

1 . The primary responsibility of the guidance department in pre- 
vocatlonal education programs Is to assist the teachers in helping 
students relate their abilities and aptitudes to realistic career 
goals. 

2 . Guidance personnel should take the initiative in encouraging 
parents to discuss the ixiterests, abilities, and limitations of their 
children. 
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Adalnletratlon and Su'pervlslon 

GUIDBLniE: administration and supervision of prevocatlonsl 

education prograns should have as their goal the most efficient and 
meaningful educational experience possible for the student . 

1. The forces of vocational education, general education, and 
guidance and counseling must be brought to bear on prevocatlonal educa- 
tion. 

2. The supervisor and/or coordinator should be familiar with the 
objectives and operation of both vocatJ.onal and general education pro- 
grams. 

3. The organization of prevocatlonal education programs should 
include intensive direction by the school principal. 

4. State level educationfl leadership emd coordination Is 
desirable for developing materials, activities, and ii>-service oppor- 
tunities for prevocatlonal education programs. 

Brevocatlonal education programs should receive state leader- 
ship end supervision in much the sante manner as vocational education pro- 
grams. 

6. State level educational leadership should assist institutions 
of higher learning In inltiatlzig pre-service programs to orient prospective 
teachers to their roles in prevocatlonal education. 



Brogram gvaluatlon 

OUIDILm: Continuous and planned program of evaluation should be 
an integral part prevocatlonal education programs . 

1. Brogram evaluation most be based upon the objectives of the 
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2. Adeqiaate jOtanning far continuous end comprehensive evtiuation 
slxuld be an integral, pert of the program. 

3 . Studente of the prevocational education program should be 
actl/eiy invol\ed in tbc evaluation of the program. 

4 . Ihe lay advisory comsittee should be involved in prevocaticsial 
education program evaluation primarily as an agent to assess the results 
of the evaluation. 

3 * FoUoV'Up studies should be continued through high school, so 
that the effectiveness of the prevocational education program may be 
determined. 
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